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ABSTRACT 

This document is a report of the anonymous responses 
of 61 legislators and 70 men and women serving as college trustees or 
as members of boards or commissions charged with re-^ ^onsibility for 
higher education in Colorado. These responses were i»^de to 50 
selected issues in higher education to which respondents were given 
the opportunity to strongly agree, agree, regisvar uncertainty, 
disagree or strongly disagree. The 50 issues can be condensed into 10 
broad areas: (1) overall accountability and economic value; (2) 
behavior, academic freedom and tenure; (3) collegiate roles, goals, 
outcomes and emphasis; (4) economic considerations and costs; (5) 
federal support allocations; (6) faculty rewards and wcrking 
conditioas; (7) statewide coordination and control; (8) shared 
in-ternal governance; (9) access and admissions in higher education; 
and (10) compensatory educational opjportunity* (HS) 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE STUDY 



This section of the report brings to the reader a brief 
explanation of what was done and what was discovered in the study, 
all free of time consuming detail. To those who seek only a 
broad generalized picture, perhaps somewhat oversimplified, 
this section is all that needs to be read. For those who have 
the time and the wish to wrestle with thought provoking details, 
the remainder of the report is strongly recommended. One who 
wishes the more complete picture may start with Section I, omit- 
ting this synopsis until the details are read. 

It should be remembered that there are not necessarily 
any right, correct or proper responses to the issues in higher 
education wi-ch which this study deals. Issues are debatable, 
the positions taken by people ending to differ. Agreement, 
disagreement and uncertainty c_fer bases for further inquiry 
and provide the stuff of which arbitration, compromise and 
consensus are accomplished. 

^ As the researcher, my task has been to ascertain the 
positions of respondents on the issues, to report these posi-' 
tions honestly and to make such brief observations as may 
assist the reader in 'lis interpretation of the data and aid 
him m his search for meaning and usefulness in what he reads. 
All of this is to be done without criticism. Much explanation 
and discussion might be devoted to each issue, but such elabor- 
ation has not been a purpose of the report. Introductory 
comments are made throughout the report, and some references are 
provided for those who may wish to pursue their inquiry further. 

V/hat y/as Done ? 

This document is a report of the anonymous responses of 
bl legislators and 70 men and women serving as college trustees 
or as members of boards or commissions charged with responsibi- 
lity for higher education in Colorado. These responses were 
made to 50 selected issues in higher education presented in a 
questionnaire, a copy of which appears in the Appendix. This 
instrument was filled out by the respondents early in 1972. 

What Was Discovered ? 

Respondents were given the opportunity to Strongly Agree, 
Agree, register Uncertainty, Disagree or Strongly Disagree with 
each of the issues. Details of the distribution of responses 
are presented in tables and discussion appearing in later 
sections of the report. 

Following an overall /graphic picture of responses, this 
synopsis offers some selected generalizations based on these 
details as assembled to cover some areas of significant concern 
m hicher education. The f'ean (average) scores for each item 
were utilized in this process, and some minor differences in 
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2. 

eroup responses are -not accounted for in the r.'jsultine renprali- 
zations. . - 

Not every individual issue is included in this discursive 
presentation and issues have been grouped somewhat differently 
than they appear later, the intent being to show some lar^-or 
summary relationships. Issue, by issue treatment is given urder 
other headmes in subsequent sections of the report. 

?ir:ure 1 is presented to provide a general overall pattern 
of the responses of legislators and trustees, the latter term 
beme used throu'^hrut the report as a collective to include 
board and commission members as well as institutional trustees, 
it IS sifcnif leant that there was much agreement between the 
responses of the two groups. Equally important, there was dis- 
a^^reement, some of which was statistically dependable and 
meaningful, as reported among later details. Not obvious in 
rigure 1, but clearly shown in Tables I - VI, responses to most 
issues were distributed across the full range of agreement- 
. disagreement, including uncertainty. 

Overall Acco untability and Economic Value . Althou^^h 
questioning whether the T)ublic is well satlifli'd with higher 
education in Colorado, and whether higher institutions Generally 
exhibit satisfactory accountability* legislators and trustees 
shared Agreement that hi?;her education has h?d a positive impact 
on the economy of the state. 

Behavior, Academic Freedom and Tenure . Legislators and 
trustees believed somewhat more stronsly that student behavior 
has been responsible and commendable than they believed that 
laculty behavior has been responsible in the exercise of aca- 
demic freedom. _ Both groups Agreed that academic freedom is 
essential if higher education is to be of maximum value to 
society, and both denied the value of tenure to optimal faculty 
performance. They were in Agreement that faculty members should 
become involved m public affairs as private citizens, but they 
did not believe that higher institutions should take official 
positions on political and related issues. 

_ Collep-iate Roles, Goals . Outcomes and Emphasis . Reris- 
tering Uncertainty whether higher education should teach y'outh 
to accept and fit into existing patterns of living, le^^islators 
and trustees Agreed that higher institutions should develoT) 
individual student potentiality, optimal self -fulfillment ,'' sen- 
sitivity to the need for change and constructive criticism, and 
that they should encourage the seekins of higher values and 
better ways of living and doing things. 

Both groups placed primary emphasis upon teaching. They 
were Uncertain whether university faculty members should devote 
proportionately more time to research than other faculty, and 
they aiso were Uncertain whether the research accomplished by 
the faculty of Colorado higher institutions has had a signifi- 
cant positive influence on the economy of the state. Both groups 
expected higher institutions to have clearly defined objectives 
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which they attain. 



Economic Considerations and Costs . Legislators and trus-^ 
tees Agreed that operational efficiency is of primary importance 
in higher institutions and that there is unnecessary dupli- 
cation in educational offerings amons: some institutions. But 
they were Uncertain whether the state can continue substantial 
annual increases in institutional support and Uncertain whether 
a larger share of the costs should be borne by resident and non- 
resident students and/or their parents. . ■ *=r 

Jeje^al Smeb^^ Allocations. Both groups of respondents 
expressed Uncertainty. (tending toward Disagreement) whether 
federal support should be allocated directly to qualified stu- 
directly to higher institutions in categorical grants. 
Legislators Agreed with the idea that federal support should be 
granted to some rcentral state agency for redistribution to 
nigner institutions, but trustees were Uncertain on this point. 
Trustees also were' Uncertain whether broadly based federal 
grants should be allocated directly to^institutions , while ' • 
legislators Disagreed slightly- with the idea. 

gaculty ^ Rewards and t/orking Conditions . Uncertain whether 
economic conditions now require heavier work loads ' than in the' 
past, legislators and trustees Agreed that work loads are 
generally too light. They A^^reed that understandable measures 
01 faculty performance and productivity should be established 
on a state-wide basis and Agreed that merit performance should 
De the major basis for salary increases and promotion. 

«,ho+ho!^^^^®?f ^e^istered Uncertainty (close to mild Disagreement) 

rf^'^'^^J^:.?^^^''^''^ ^""^^ generally too low, and legislators 
indicated mild Disagreement with the idea. Legislators were 
uncertain whether future salary increases should be based largely 
upon cost of living factors, whereas trustees registered ifiild ' 
Disagreement .with the idea. . Trustees were Uncertain whether 

schedules for different types of higher institu- 
tions should bp worked out at the state level and legislators 
barely Agreed with the uniform salary schedule idea. 

S tatev/id e Coordination and Control . There seems to be 
difference of opinion as to where the locus of 
stateyride coordination and control should rest, although both 
legislators and trustees definitely Agreed that thers is 
w^^hri'T'^ ^^^^"^ education for long range planning at 

I t''^ institutional levels. Both groupi were about 

midway between Agreement and Uncertainty on the need for greater 
interstate and regional cooperation in higher education* 

+V, c+'^lJ® trustees definitely Disagreed with the idea of giving 
the state Legislature a stronger governance role and they 'were 
on the border between Disagreement and Uncertainty regarding a 
fJ^S??®'^ T^-^? Colorado Commission on Higher Education 

ICCHE;. Legislators were Uncertain (Leaning toward Agreement) 



whether either the CCHE or the State Legislature should plav 
a stronger governance role* Neither respondent eroup 
supported the idea of a stronger role for the Office of the 
aJnUf'^: legislators being Uncertain (toward Disagreement) 
and the trustees-registering sli^t Disagreement. 

4.%^,«4. ^o*^^Sroups shared Agreement on the idea that boards of 
trustees of hi^er institutions should play a stronger role in 
the governance of these institutions than they now do. and 
legislators were in slightly hidier Aipreement with this point 
than were trustees, 

wpvo TT n!!f^^f - ^"^g^I!?^ Governance. Both legiislators and trustees 
were Uncerta:in whether students should have opportunity to 
^rticipate in the administrative process in high.^r institutions. 

v^Stherf«?^i*^°!:?''£^* Uncertain (toward mSc Agreement) 
PfJ"?r/aculty members should have the same opportunity, and 
legislators were only , in slight A^eement that they should. 

. Access and Admissions ihi ?H Sducaitidn . Legislators 

III JJ^ste^s saw^^c^^ nS.16r role in 

Jiping any eppsi6n= feinarids^^^ the next 

BL^f i ^f * that "open dbbr" admissions should 

prevail in these institutions. 

it\«,«'^2*?i^°"P^ were somewhat Uncertain whether admissions to 
fe^r « -^H^^®®,f"^ universities should be restricted only to 
a^demically well prepared students. They were close to 
Agreement but slightly Uncertf. in whether graduate programs 
SidPlv flLS universities rather than ' spread 
SMl L!"°2^*^"^!^L*^°^^®^®s universities* Both groups also 
vfere Uncertain whether thore would be need for additibhalVyear 
colleges and universities in Colorado over the next decade, a 
few respondents qualifying this issue with respect to ^5es■a College* 

educational Opportunity . Legislators and 
Relieve that specific Allocation of some 
|unds, either or both federal and statej should be made to 
apist economically needy students and educationally disadvan- 
taged students regardless. of sub-cultural membership, but they 
«lh«r.J„if!,, ! Uncertain whether special compensatory educational 
opportunity and assistance should be provided for minority 



S3CTI0N I. nm SETTING AND THE STUDY 



^ i^.^^^ higher education. The premise the 

past has eluded many who have pursued it and the future is ^ 
^5*^!r*u • 2^ threatening. The development and maturation 
or higher education has been a prolonged and painful pi*6cess and 
CL. yet finished. Challenges', confusion and confrontation 

=? !u characterize colleges and universities at the h;iight 

or their enrollment and support. These uhsettlinc conditions are 
apt to persist. The need for reexamination of ends and means 
has become clear and pressing. 

' Oifie of the most significant developiaehts in American 

history .-s the democratization and popularization of education. 
Ujward extension of opcortunity for fprmal schooling has been 
in process for more than a century and rioW inbludes 'higher 
^S^cation. In the decades fcllcwing Wor33Wai' II the terms 
expansion, growth and increase have been descriptive of virtually 
Mi aspects of the Collegiate scenes. — ioth-cxpectiitions and costs 
W-Yf soared. The slogan, "A cdnege graduate in eVery home" is 

*® displace the aspirations of "A chicken in every pot" 
fnd "Two cars in every garage 4** . 

... ^ Although sometimes; heralded as ^such, higher education has 
not been a panacea forf the _nat ion's ills. Rebate of academic 
Issues, once restricted largely within insticutional walls, now 
extends beyond the campus^ The rise of accountability as a 
denvsnd for educational effectiveness and operational efficiency 
Dears witness? to a serious confidence crisis* lack of unity 
Within the- academic halls is matched by division among and within 
the aany sectors of the larger societal commuhSty. 

wi V ^"P*i^e<i communication characterizes the relationship of 
higher education with its supporting society. Response to 
outside entreaty often has been slow and limited to reaction 
qalculated to advance Institutional interests, defend academic 
freedom and autonomy, and discourage further questions. 

The Mature and Purposes of the Study 

Educational literature is replete with the opinions of 
educators on ma.ior issues.^ Relatively few studies have been 
reported of the positions^of state legislators and collegiate 
trustees on major issues. 2 some persons would argue that it is 
th| professional rather than the lay opinion that'cbunts. 
This point of view may well be at the root of much of the mis- 
understanding between educators and society. Realistically, too. 



!• For example, seet Edward Gross and Paul V. Grambsch, 
University Goals and Academic Power . Washington, D. C*. 
American Council on Education, 1968,.^l6ii- pp. 

2. For an exception, seet Heinz Suiau and Hatold- Quinley, 
State Officials and Higher Education . Berkeley* The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1970, 209 pp» 



current conditions highlight the growing significance of public 
opinion, both constituent and general. 

^ Higher institutions are increasingly viewed as agents of 
. society expected to serve rather than to master. The populari- 
. zation of higher education has penetrated the mystique 
traditionally surrounding, all learned professions. This develop 
^.ent and the general reduction of unquestioning allegiance to 
-Old and once well established values have reduced the ready 
acceptance of professional pronouhc-ements. 

"*iu'-i.i.'.'^^® locuscof-decision^makihg in.-higher education is 
.p^f"'^^'^" toward external agencies. Coordinating commissions. 
Mgislatures and state executive offices progressively are 
:making the really critical decisions of institutional operation 
apd support. Staff members working, for these groups make and/or 
in.^-'-^®'^^® ^^^y decisions once ipriinariiy the , responsibility of 
.ji^l'ustees, presidents and other colle„gia^:e admifiistra^:ors . * 

this background:,, the present study seeks to pre ^ 
t-^e viewpoints; of ihd-iv^^^ of 
.4|ymen having a ye ry_ special interest in.JCbiorado''h educati 
>mnd playing vital role s in its: 6pe rat ion. One of these groups 

■i^ composed of state legislators. The other is made up of per- 

:|ons serving as collegiate trustees or as members 6# stai:e 
^l°^^?.f °r commissions having specified responsibility for higher 

-institutions. These groups are spoken of throughout the report 
^as legislators and trustees. It is with their Perceptions of 

;some selected issues in higher education that this study deals. 

ffiu Legislators control the purse strings of hi^er education, 
.trough such control and other^leiislative action dealing with 
■|,myriad of state business, they influence greatly the making 
of educatioi?al policy at both the state and the institutional 
4'®^f?;*. Similarly, any unresponsiveness, disbelief or inaction 
•on their part affects what higher institutions and other state 
cLgencies do and influences the manner of their doing it. Con- 
sequently, the viewpoints of these men and women, elected by 
5he people to serve them, are very important and are not wisely 

^ Similarly, the trustees, serving at various levels and in 
various ways, make and influence the making of policies within 
the constraints of constitutional, legislative, executive and 
judicial mandates and provisions. Their viewpoints also merit 
serious consideration, for they, too, serve as resprsentatives 
91 the people, some being elected and others appointed to their 
positions of responsibility and trust.' 



»mu a, discussion of this trend, see: Lyman A. Glenny, 
The Anonymous Leaders of Higher Education," Journal of 
Higher Sducatipn , Vol. XLIII, |vlo. 1, January 1972, pp7'9-22. 



Objectives Sought in the Studv. Through the use of a 
questionnaire developed by the researchert it was proposed to 
seek the following primary objectives <^ 

!• To ascertain the agreement or disagreement of the respondents 
with some statements of selected major issues in higher 
education. 

2. To identify principal aspects of higher education believed 
by the respondents to need explanation and/or improvement. 

J. To present other pertinent comments of the respondents 
regarding higher education in. Colorado. 

Of long range interestt. it was hoped that the study might 
serve to encourage the taking of steps that v/ould increase and 
improve communication betweeii !.l^er institutions on the one 
hand and legislators arid trustees on the other. This outcome was 
as much a motive for the study as .a purpose t for many persons 
believe strongly that ef fecjtiye ;6bmm^ to 
both the well being of ;hi^er e'd^^ and tfie ^ro^er discharge 

of stewardship by legislators and trustees • . 

Design and Procedures Utilized . The questionnaire used . 
contains 5^ statements of issues of considerable significance 
to higher education in -Colorado at this time. These statements 
have been classified to provide a more complete picture of some^ 
broader areas of concern than would otherv/ise be possible. These 
eight interrelated areas are as follows: 

1. Accountability in Higher Education 

2. State Financing and Federal Support 

3» Faculty. ReW'ards and -'^orking Conditions 

^. The Locus of External Coordination and Control 

5. Shared Internal Governance 

6. Access and Admissions in Higher Education 

7. Compensatory Educational Opportunity 

8. Student Outcomes 

Respondents were asked to check one respimse among -.five "for 
each of the 50 issues: Strongly Agree t Agree t Uncertaint 
Disagree or Strongly Disagree. This technique provides for a 
full range of opiniont is useful for statistical analysis of 
data and provides a basis for subsequent efforts directed at 
developing some measure of consensus on issues. 

It should be remembered that the responses are those of 
individuals! that is, of legislators and trustees t and not of 
the legislature as a body nor of the several boards or commis- 
sions to v/hich the trustees belong. The responses of individuals 
are brought together to present a collective picture of each of 



^. See Appendix for a copy of the questionnaire. 



the twn ffroups. but this iDPsition is not • intended as repre- 
senting an official stance of the groups. 

The Respondents. The population of leeislatorss consisted 
cf all members listed in the 1972 Directory of the Forty -Ninth 
Igne^ai Asse^. Questionnaires were packagedl^r each member 
and deliyered m the rtouse of Representatives and the Senate. 
Responses were returned individually in sealed envelopes. Followup 

llLt'"'''' i^Iu^^S ^^''^''•^ ""^^1 contact with individuals. Of the ICG 
members of the General Assembly, 6l made usable responses, a 
very adequate 61 per cent return. 

The population of trustees and members of state boards and 
commissions consisted of aP c-uch groups except one local board. 
|uestionnaires were distributed to groups in some cases and 
Ip^ri^yi 2 i'^' other cases. Individual responses 

|ere mailed directly to the- -researcher in all cases and" followup 
S v,r individual basis. Of the 97 persons polled, 

Snt ?er^^°^^^^ ^^""^ received from 7n,_ydelding a strong 72 per 



SECTION II. OVERALL RESPONSES 0? LEGISLATORS Km TRUSTEES 

The responses of leeislators and trustees are pictured in 
this section of the report via a series of tables. As indicated 
earlier, the possible responses to each issue were as follows, ' 
together with identifying; initials and figures reiDresentine the 
numerical value of the response as used in computing Mean or 
average scores for each issue? 

Strongly Agree SA 1 

Agree a 2 

Uncertain u 3 

Disagree d 

Strongly Disagree , SO 5 

In reading the tables, it will be noted that the jDorcen- 
tage distribution of responses and the .'ean scores are given 
for each issue. For those issues with which the difffeT^nce in 
=!iean scores between legislator and trustee responses were 
statistically significant at the .05 or higher level of corifi- 
d|nce a figure in parentheses at the end of the issue indicates 
:the level- of confidence. If this observed difference of eans 
is significant at the .05 level or higher (such is .01 or .001), 
then we can accept it as indicative of a true difference with 
|5 per cent or higher confidence. Some other differences will 
be noted, but these probably should not be accepted as dependable. 

Accountability in Higher Education ^- 

Accountability has become a watchword in ali of education. 
I ost of the many and varied expectations of those who want 
accountable institutions are included .in two related dimensions — 
educational effectiveness and operational efficiency. Do a good 
i)ob, do it economically and prove that you have done both, states 
the principle of accountability, but practicing it is another 
matter. 

The data in Table I present the responses of legislators 
and trustees to 13 issues that are interrelated within the scope 
of accountability.- Reference to the Mean scores will show the 
central position o^f the legislators and trustees as groups. The 
percentages reveal the distribution of individual responses. 

The primary values for each possible response and the 
relationship numerically may be pictured as follows: 

1-5 2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 ^.n . i^.5 5.0 

' 1 g 2 ' 1 ' 

SA< -X . A - ---X U ^- D >SD 

Point a on the scale, with a value of I.5, represents a boundary 



5. See the following periodicals for a series of articles on 

accountability: March I971 issue of the Junior College Jour, 
and the December I970 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan . 
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position midway between Strong Agreement and Agreement. Point b 
on the scale, with a value of 2.5, represents a boundary posi- 
tion midway between Agreement and Uncertainty. Similarly*, points 
c and d are midway boundaries respectively between Uncertainty 
and Disagreement and between Disagreement and Strong Disagreement. 

Therefore, a Mean score of I.75 suggests Agreement tending 
toward Strong Agreement, whereas a I'iean score of "2.25 indicates 
Agreement tending toward Uncertainty. That is, the higher ft'^eari 
score U.25) represents weaker agreement than does the lower man 
score of 1.75. Similarly, a Mean score of 3.25 represents 
Uncertainty tending toward Disagreement, whereas a Mean score of 
J. 75^ suggests Disagreement tending toward Uncertainty. By 
^^^n!?^^'^ ^^^'^ discussion and the illustrations, the reader ' 

should have no difficulty in interpreting the tables. 

^ Gengral public Satisfaction and Institutional Accounta - 
Diirt^. ^ Legislators arid trustees were Uricertain -whether the , 
public IS well satisfied with higher education in Colorado* 

K^-J!^? i "^''^''■^^'^^ whether higher institutions generally f" 
satisfactory accpuritabdli^y f 6^ human ^rid mon^t^ry 

the legislators tended towaM Disagreement while 
the trustees leaned toward Agreement, in responses that were 
significantly different. 

Stupnt and Facul tv -Be ha v i or . Much has been said and 
written about student and faculty behavior and its impact on 
confidence m higher institutions.^ Colorado legislators and 
trustees Agreed that most college students behave in a respon- 

i^i^^u manner. Legislators Agreed that rules oh 

JnH i^v ^^2"'.^''^ ^^^^^ enforcement are generally too Permissive 
and lax, but m a significantly different .response , the trustees 
v/ere Uncertain. 

Legislators were Uncertain whether faculty .members 
gener^ally exhibit responsible behavior in the exercise of aca- 
demic ^freedom, although they leaned toward Agreement. Trustees 
registered significantly more Agreement that faculty members 
behave responsibly. Both legislators and trustees Agreed that 
faculty members should beccif.e involved in public affairs as 

KnTn Lw^^^^SI-^'^^n^^^^.^?''^^^ that higher institutions should 
avoid taking official positions on political and related issues. 
The pros and cons of institutional politicalization have prompted 
much expression of opinion among academicians and others." 



6. For reactions to student unrest by government officials in 
nine states, see j Eulau and Quinley, op. cit., pp. 127-53. 

7. For some differing points of view, s^e. Sti^hen^Rimine, 
pti^J"^^''?^ to Politicalizing Higher Education," Educational 
Mcord, Spring 1971, pp. I76-8O and Immanuel -'allerstein, " 

Academic rreedom and Collective Expressions of Opinion," 
Journal of Higher Education . December I971, pp. 713-20. 
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TABL^ I 

LEGISLATOR AND TRUSTS' R^SPONS^S TO ISSUES ON 
ACCOUNTABILITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



11)1 



Issues 



?'/s3 ]] 



Percentages of Responses 



: SA 



U 



D ! SD 



1 In general the public is 
well satisfied with higher 
education in Colorado. 

2: Colorado higher institutions 
generally exhibit satisfactory 
Iccountability for the human 
and monetary resources placed 
their disposal. (* 001)5 

3^ The behavior of most students 
in: Colorado higher ihstitutions 
is responsible arid commendable i 

k Rules on student behavior and 
their enforcement are generally 
too permissive arid lax in higher 
institutions . ( . 01 ) 

6 Higher institution faculty 
members generally exhibit respon- 
sible behavior in the exercise of 
academic freedom. (.05) 



3?' 3. 23 



3.3 



T 2.97i 2.9 



L'3.28i 4.9 



29.5|24.6 
j)7.l|22.9 



i 

19.7129.5 

T.2.64j 2.9,54.3 125.7 

• ' I • ' 
l; 1.97 '210 60.7118.0 

T 1.97124*3 61. 4I 8.6 



L:2.l8j27. 9:37. 7123.0 



2.73 

Li 

T'2.26 



11.4i4o.o!l8..9 



6 Faculty members of higher ! 
institutions should become invol- L'2.00 
ved- in public affairs ast" private 
citizens. ' ' 



8.2150.8 |l9.7 

8.6[70.o|ll.4 

j i 
23.0 60.7 ;ii.5 



2'6.2 116.4 

34.3 i 2.9 

I 

i 
i 

34.4 '11.5 

10.0 i 7.1 

0 i 0 
I 
I 



4.3 

11.5 
24.3 

14.8 
7.1 



1.4 

0 
5.7 

6.6 
2.9 



r ^ 



3.31 1.6 



7 Higher institutions should 
avoid taking official institu- 
tional positions on political and 
related issues* 



T' 2.01 114.3 



L!1.95i49.2 



T 1.94 



Continued 



39.1 



75.7; 5.7j 2.9 I 1.4 

! I I 

24.6 I11.5I11.5 ! 3.3 

: I 

42.0 I 5.^111.6 ! 1.4 



1. Identification numbers' for issues in Figure 1. 

2i L = legislator responses T = trustee responses. 

3. Mean scores based on scale t SA=1 , A=2, U=3, D=4, and SD=5i 

4* SA = Strongly Agree, A = Agree, U = Uncertain, D = Disagree, 
and SD = Strongly Disagree. 

5. Numbers in parentheses indicate the level of confidence for 
significantly different Mean score responses of legislators and 
trustees. Such numbers are given only for confidence levels of 
.05 or higher -as explained earlier; other differences of Mean 
■ scores should probably not be considered as dependable. 
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ID 



Issues 



TABLE I (Continued) 

i'/S Percentages of, Responses 



■ SA 


;■ A s u 


D 


1 SD 


■ ■ ■ 1- 

1 I : 

L;l.83!27.9j59.0 • 9.8 


J* J 




T |1.70[ 35.7 

, 1 

; ; 


60.0 1 2.9 

1 


1.4 


0- 


i 

• . r i 

L . 2t49: 21 • 3 


36.1 119.7. 


18.0 


4.9 


\ \ 

T.^c.M-Oj 0,7 


56.5 il7. 4 

i 


lit.5 


2.9 


l' 1.7^1 36.1 


57.4! i]..9 


0 


1.6 


T ;li86Uo.o 


! 

^5.7 ; 7.1 

1 


2.9' 


^.3 


i • I 
L;2.72jl3.1 


23.0 3 


18.0 


li6 


T^2.49| 8.7 

I 


^^.9 37.7! 


5.B 


2.9 


L: 2.08i 3^.4 


37.7 13.1 |.l^. 8 : 


0 


T 2.06i37.1 

i i ; 


35.7 12.91 

i 


12.9 


1.4 


i ! ! 

L.1.95|^2.6 


1 

31.1 16. 

1 


8.2 


1.6 


T^2.3l!l7.1 


48.6 'zxMw.h ! 


1.4- 



;8 Higher institutions should have 
clearly defined objectives and 

•should clearly demonstrate attain- 
ment of these objectives. 

■9 f^.ore time and energy should be 
.devoted to focusing hi/eher edu- 
cation directly on problems and 
challenges v;hich face society in 
Mving here and novr. 

,|6 .Higher education in Colorado 
has had a- positive effect on the 
economy of the state* 



4tl Research accomplished by Colo- 
fad9"hi'gher institution facurtv 



C|G9"ni'gner institution faculty 
gi embers has had a si|nif icant 
effect on the economy of the state. 

12 Economic efficiency in opera- 
tion is of primary importance in 
higher institutions. 

1:3" There is unnecessary dupli- 
cation in educational offerings 
among some higher institutions 
in Colorado. (.05) 



Educational Goals and Economic Outcomes. .Both groups of 
respondents A|reed that higher institutions should have clearly 
?hfrm^r.fl-™o'''^^ attain them. They Agreed (less definitely) 
that more time and energy should be devoted to focusing higher 
education on current social challenges and problems. 

o trustees Agreed that higher education has 

had a positive effect on the state's economy, but WismarS were 
Uncertain whether the research of Colorado professor! had such 
an effect and trustees barely Agreed that it did. 

Economic and Operational ^''actors . Both f^rouDS Aereed that 
economic efficiency in instituti^mT^pera^lon'^L ?f p?[ml?y 
importance and Agreed that there is unnecesfary duplication in 
offerings among some institutions, although the trustees leaned 
toward Uncertainty about this duplication! -Leanea 



state Financing and Federal Support 

Increasing enrollments and escalating costs in higher 
^education have posed serious financial challenges across the 
nation# Litigation and legislation regarding the use of property 
taxes complicate the whole matter. Federal support and the 
distribution of educational costs involve frequently discussed 
issues. Legislator and trustee positions are presented in Table TL 

The State and the Student . Trustees were Uncertain whether 
substantial annual increases in the support of higher- education 
ban be continued over th'^ next few years. Xegislators were also 
Uncertain, but their position was significantly closer to Agree- 
ment that there is no feasible v/ay to continue such increases. 
Both groups v/er3 equally Uncertain whether students (resident arid 
rion-resident) and/or their parents should be asked to pay higher 
tuition and fees. The whole problem of non-resident tuition is 
complicated by current litigation. 

Federal Support , ^'any persons are looking to the federal 
^government for f urids to auginerit arid/or reduce state support of 
:l|igher education. Various ways of aiiocatiori have been sug- 
^gested, but no one .of the four plans presented in this study :met 
^ith the approval of both legislators and trustees. 

Both groups were Uncertain (tending toward' Disagreement ) 
Methe^^ federal allocations should be made directly to studerits 
for -^Keir use at institutions of their choice, arid they held the 
same position regarding categorical grants given directly to 
higher institutions. Trustees were Uncertain whether broadly 
based federal grants should ^o directly to higher institutions 
to be^ used as they see fit, v/hereas the mild Disagreement of the 
legislators was a significantly different response.' Eveji, more , - 
significantly different, trustees v;ere Uncertain v/hether federal 
monies should go directly to some central state agency for sub- 
sequent redistribution to individual institutions, whereas the 
legislators Agreed with this idea. 

Both groups were Uncertain whether the federal government 
has a special responsibility for financing graduate education, 
the legislators tending slightly toward Agreement that they do 
have such responsibility and the trustees leaning equally toward 
Disagreement--another significantly different response. 

Faculty Rewards and V/orking Conditions ^ 

Legislators and trustees share responsibility with others 
for faculty revrards and working conditions. Some pertinent 
issues and responses to them are presented in Table III. 

Teaching; Loads and Assignments . Legislators and trustees 
Agreed that faculty work— loads are now somev/hat too light, but 
they were Uncertain v/hether current economic conditions 
generally require heavier loads than in the past. 

Both groups Agreed that faculty members should devote 
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TABL5 II 

LEGISLATOR AND T'RUSTES R-^SPONS?,S TO ISSUES ON 
STATE FINANCING AND FiDBRAL SUPPORT 



ID 



Issues 



ih/S i Percentages of Responses 



i SA 



U i 



SD 



2.61 
3.07 



1^ There is probably no feasible 
Way in which Colorado can afford 
continued substantial annual in-/^ 
creases in the support of higher L 
education over the next few 
years. (.05) T 

15,^ A larger share of higher edu- 
cation costs should be borne by 
resident (as well as non-resident) 
studfnts and/or their parents in Li 3.0? 
thefofm of higher tuition { 
and; fees. • T 13.07 

16 Federal support of higher I 
education should be provided di- 
rectly to qualified individual L 
students for their use at higher 
institutions of their choice. T 

17 Federal support of higher 
education should be provided 
directly to higher institutions . 
in categorical grants specify- L 
ing the use to be made of the 
funds allocated. • t 

18 Federal .support of higher' 
education should be granted to 
some central state agency," for 
example, the Governor's Office, 
the Legislature or the CCHE, for L 
subsequent redistribution to 
higher institutions on the bas- T 
is of a state-wide plan. (.001) 

19 Federal support of higher 
education should be provided 
directly to individual higher 
institutions in broadly based L 
grants to be used as these 
institutions wish. (.01) T 2.Q0 

20 The federal government has a 
special responsibility for fin- L!2.79 
ancing graduate programs in } 
higher education. (.05) T:3.21 



19.7 
10.0 



31.1-!21.3 



2k. 6 



30. o| 8,6\k5,7 



9.8 Zk,6 



2.9 



3.^1 . 6.6 
I 

3.50j 2.9 

I 
I 

I 

3.m' k,9 
3.30! J^.3 



2.25 31.1 36.1 



38.6 

19.7 
20.0 

26.2 
25.7 



1^.3137.1 



21.3132.8 
20.oi38.6 



13.1 :3'+.^ 
20.0135.7 



1^.8113.1 



3.3 

. 5.7 

8.2 
7.1 

18.0 
18.6 



21.3 



■3.06 8.6 



35.7ilO.O;32.9 



3.57111.5 



8.6 



18.0 3.3i36..1 

! ■ I 

M.^ 15.7120.0 



31.1 
1^.3 

6.6 

^.3|2ii.3|2i^.3!^O.o! 7.1 



9. 8137.7123. 0123.0 



^.9 
12.9 
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primary attention to teaching, such Agreement leaning toward the 
strong side. In a recent national survey it was discovered that 
95 per cent of the participating undergraduate students and 78 
per cent of the faculty "agreed strongly" or "afcreed with 
reservations" that American undergraduate education would be 
improved if teaching effectiveness, not publications, was the 
primary basis for faculty prom.otion.'^ 

Both legislators and trustees registered Uncertainty 
whether university faculty members should devote proportionately 
more time to r-'search than faculty in other higher institutions'. 

Academic Freedom and Tenure . The protection of academic 
freedom was indicated by Gross and CJrambsch as the number one 
perceived and preferged goal of American university administrators 
ana laculty members. Legislators and trustees in the current 
study Agreed that academic freedom, is essential if higher edu- 
cation IS to be Df optimal value to society. But with respect to 
tenure, however, both groups registered their highest level of 
Disagreement _ by denying that faculty tenure is essential to 
optimal faculty performance. 

. g §l;^3.e s and Faculty Appraisal . Faculty appraisal has been 
a threat to many instructors, especially when associated with 
merit salary increase plans. Legislators and trustees Agreed 
tnat some clearly understandable measures of faculty performance 
and productivity should be established on a state-wide basis in 
higher education and that merit performance should be the ma lor 
basis for salary increases and promotion. Legislators were ' 
uncertain whether^ salary increases should be based on cost of 
living increases, whereas trustees registered a significantly 
different response by Disagreeing mildly with the idea. 

Trustees were Uncertain whether faculty salaries are general- 
ly too low, but were not far from mild Disagreement. Legislators 
Disagreed slightly with the idea that such salaries are too low. 
Legislators barely Agreed with the idea that uniform salary 
schedules should be worked out at the state level for each of the 
tZllli higher institutions, but trustees were Uncertain, 

another significantly different response. 

The Locus of External Coordination and Control 

h=« >..!Il^«i°SS? ^^^c'^i^ical decision making'in higher education 
= nH "^^""^ external agencies, among which confusion 

and conflict are not uncommon. The roles which each agency is to 
play, the advocacy to be reflected and the manner of cooperation 
are not always clear. Colorado has not escaped the problems 
normally associated with these developments. The data that are 



8. .Reform o^ Campus, Berkeley: The Carnegie Co-->ission on 
Higher Education, 1972, ppi 76-77. 

9. Gross and Grambsch,^ o£. cit . , p. 28. 
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TABLE III 

LEGISLATOR AND TRUSTEE RESPONSES TO ISSUES ON 
FACULTY RS-'ARDS AND ••ORKING CONDITIONS, 



ID 



Issue Si 



y</S j Percentages of Responses 



SA I A 



U 



.0 ; SD 


3.3 


i 

1.6 


2.9 




23.0 


19.7 


24.3; 


11.4 



21 faculty work loads in higher 
institutions are now generally 
somewhat too light. 

22 Economic conditions now gen- 
erally require heavier work loads 
of the faculty of higher institu- 
tions, than in the past. 

23 Higher institution faculty 
members should devote priinarj^' 
attention to teaching. 



Lj2.00j23.0|60.7 



Ti2.01 il4.3'75.7 



L, 3.13113.1 123.0 



Tp.OD 



L 
T 



1.59 
1.73 



i 



2^ University faculty members 
should devote proportionately 
more time to research than faculty LI 2. 92 
members in community colleges and ' 
four year colleges. 



25 Academic freedom is essential 
if higher education is to be of 
optimal value to society. 

26 Faculty tenure is essentiaLjto. 
optimal faculty performance in 
higher institutions. 

i 

27 Some clearly understandable 
measures of faculty performance 
and productivity should be estab- 
lished on a statewide basis in 
higher education. 

28 Merit performance indicative 
of the quantity and quality of a 
faculty member's contribution 
should be the major basis for 
salary increases and promotion. 



T|2.71 
l|2.16 
t|2.36' 



10.0117.1 

t 

59.0] 31.1 



37.1 

16.4 
12.9 



55.7 



11.5 
5.7 

21.3 
27.1 
1.6 
4.3' 



8.2i 0 
2.9 



21.3 2^*.6 



^L 
T 



T 



-3.90 
4.13 

1.93 
2.10 



42.9 

27.91^2.6 

i 

25.7i37.1 



L;1.92 
t!i.71 



~3'.-3 
0 

34.4 
22.9 

41.0 
42.0 



-9*8 
8.6 



11.4 
16.4 
20.0 

13.1 
■ 8.6 



^5.9,11.5 
55.7'11.4 

I 

I • 

J 

36.1 ji4. 8 
47.8! 8.7 



29 future faculty salary increases 
in higher institutions should be L 2.79 
based largely upon cost of 
living increases. (.001) T!3.59. 

30 Salaries for faculty members L!3.62- 3.3 
in Colorado higher institutions • i 
are generally too low. T '3.431 1.4 
Continued ' 



! 

8.2137.7 



18.8 



23.0 
13.0 



29.5 
25.7 

11.5 
10.0 
4l.0 
44.3 

8.2 
8.6 

6.6 

0 



8.2 
7.1 
1.6 
7.1 
32.8 
38.6 

0 
1.4 

1.6 
1.4 



29.5 1.6 



58.0 
37.7 



14.8 121. 3 
20.0i22.9!45.7lic.0 



10.1 
23.0 
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ID 



Issues 



TABLE III (Contir.ued) 

■F/S Percentages of Responses 



SA 



A ! U i U. 



SD 



i 



31 Uniform salar;v schedules should 
te v/orked ouf a't-the state-- level ^ 
for faculty members -in each of the - L; 2. 46118. 0:47, 5 
•several types of higher !!'.;• 
institutions. (.05) T.3.00i 8.6i4l.4! 5. 7 1 30.0 14.3 



11.5116.4! 6.6 



• precented in Table IV reflect the feelings of legislators and 
trustees about some issues in this area of concern 

^(rio ulrj^^i^ for Uhom? Legislators were on the agreement 

side of Uncertainty regarding a stronger role for the CCHE, but 
in a significantly different response, the trustees vere vorv 

!° <'is«»f eer.ont. The trustees liked even less the idea thaf 
J^Su":?. I'e^slature , should play a stronger governance rolej 
^ith this position they clearly were in Disagreement. Even the 
ffegislators were slightly Uncertain 'Whether they should have 
quite^si^ifiJant^^^^^^*^"^^ resronses of the two groups being 

The trustees barely Agreed that board members should have 
a stronger role in institutional governance, .whereas the legis- 
lators registered somewhat stronger Agreement. Neither the' 
legislators nor the trustees seemed to want the Office of the 
Governor to play a stronger role in the governance of higher 
institutions! the former group was Uncertain but clase to mild 
Disagreement on the idea, and the trustees Disagreed slightly. ' 

.^^^^^ ^j-^""^"^ * Legislators and trustees Agreed that there is 
increasing need m higher education for long range planning at 
both state and institutional levels. Trustees Aireed. but with 

J^^^ interstate and regional coo^eralion 

TT^" 4^^^^ education, while the legislators were 
slightly Unpertain about the idea. 

Shared Internal Governance 

.^^^^^^ .^^^^^^V members and students have sousht a stronger 
role in decision making, many who have looked in on the college 
campus from the outside have raised the question, "-/ho's in 
charge here?" The competition for control dates back at least • 

century in Italian universities. Activism, unrest 
and violence have been evident periodically in American higher 
education almost since its inception. ■ mgner 

Legislators bare IV Agreed and trUsfefes -ore bar^l^r ^JTicet-tain 
"f'P^e^s should have opportunity to participate in 
the administrative process in higher institutions. But both 
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TABLK IV 

LEGISLATOR AMD TT?USTEE RESPONSES TO iSSUES OM 
TH^ LOCUS 0? EXTERNAL COORDIN;^.?ION AND COMTSOL 



ID 



Issues 



M/S |Percentages of Responses 

SA ; A ! U I D ' SD 



32 The Colorado Commission onS 
Higher Education should play a 
stronger role than it now does in 
the governance of higher 
institutions. (.01) 

33 The State L€e;islature should 
play a stronger role than it does 
now in the «:ovemance of higher 
education in Colorado. (.001) 

3^ Higher Institution boards of 
trustees should play a stronger 
role than they now do in the gov- 
ernance of these institutions. 

35 The Office of the fjovernor 
should play a stronger role than 
it now does in the governance of " 
higher institutions. 

36 There is increasing need in 
higher education for long range 
planning at the state level as 
weU as at the institutional level 

37 Kors interstate and regional 
co.operaTion in higher education 
is needed to foste'r educational 
effectiveness and operational 
efficiency. 



2.77 



TJ3.50! 



16.4 



27.9 



L 

T 

L 

T 



i ! 

23.0 j27.9| 4.9 
8.6,121. 4ill.4|28.6|30.r. 



2.54 27.9|27.9I11.5 27.9 



4.11 



2.18 



0 llO.O 



23.0147.5 

« 

2.4o|l7.l|4l.4 

I ! . 
LI3.3B 6.6jl4.8 



3.63 

1.67 
1.52 

2.57 



T 2.35 



10.0 38.6 



19.7 

25.7 



1.4 

41.0 
54.3 

14.8 
14.5 



26.2 
12.9124.3 



52.5 
41.4 

41.0 
53.6 



^.9 
1.4 

23.0 
17.4 



r..2 
15.7 

39.3 
44.3 

1.6 
2.9 

14.8 
11.6 



4.9 
41.4 

1.6 

0 

13.1 
17.1 

0 
0 

6.6 
2.9 



^oups were Uncertain whether students should have this oppor- 
tunity. The figures are presented in Table \f. 

Access and Admissions in Higher Education 

^.o i During the period of accelerating growth in higher education 
culminating in the decade of the Sixties, it was all that society 
could do to keep up with the expansion, ^'ith the subsequent 
slowing of this rush to higher institutions, there is now time 
and inclination to assess what has happened and to look before 
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leaping into the future. Legislators and trustees respond to 
some related issues in Table V. 

gour.rYear Colleges and Universities . legislators and ' 
trustees were Uncertain whether additional i*-vear collesas and 
universities will be needed in Colorado over the next decade, 
although their responses were sisnif icantlv different, the 
trustees being more doubtful about such a need. Both croups were 
barely Uncertain (on the side cf AcT-eement) whether gra'duate 
programs should be concentrated in the state universities rather 
than spread widely amon? 4-year colletres and universities. And 

whether i^-year colleges and univer- 
stSdents admission to academically well prepared 

TM Commn^^^ fioth legislators and trustees 

A|reed definitely with the id^a that if demands for higher 
1!!?^!! 2" S.^'^Jl"^? to incrsase over the next few years, community 
trfei ?H? in meeting them. Both groups ' 

!i^,^,J«^is^ered definite Agreement that "open-door" admissions 
should prevail in community collej^es. 

Compensatory ^Educational Opportunity 

to he f fr opportunity has been and continues 

^"'^ealized^ideal. Compensatory educational opportunity 
tll t J l^^^""^^^ a<^*ions to redress the inequality of .ae 
'^st and the presen-c. The institutional accomodations required 
l«fh proving to be tremendous, and there is 

foS h?ihf"^4°" ;f '^^^ P''^^ ^^"s 0^ compensatory opportunity 
fp^^^tfS^f ^^^S^*^''": presents soSe viewpointrof 

legislatov-s and trustees. y ■^j. 

.i^l^l^ groups Agreed definitely with the specific allocation 
Sf.hii^!J ''^J^*^ ^^^^^^ and state funds for the support of 
?hfu Ltf"f^*^°!J oPPO'^tunities for economically needy students. 

available for educationally disadvantaged students. But thev 

""S^'^Jl^I! compensatory oppor?SXity 

PrinoJ?- if ^® "^^^ available to economically and/or 

educationally disadvantaged minority group students. 

Student (utcomes 

fnr^ai^fS^*®*?" *!f8 ^^^^^ ^^^^^ schooling is as old as 
fo^al education. 10 The conservative, the critical and the 
creative roles are subject today to reexamination, and manv 

'^''^^^ ^ siecifirSIrection 



^ILl series of short satirical lectures on this 

^aW^ri^^JSV'^* f^"?^ Peddiwell (Harold Benjamin). The 
f l^Q TSS^^ Cur2lculum, Mew York: FcGraw Hill Book C^. 
1939* 139 pp» 
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TABL^ V 

LEGISLATOR AND TRUSTEE R^SFO.nISBS TO ISSUES ON 
SHARED INTERNAL GOVERNANC": AND ON ACCSSS AND ADMISSIONS 



ID 



Issues 



iiVS I Percentages of Responses 



SA 



U 



Shared Internal Governance 

38 faculty members should have 
opportunity to iparticipate in the 
administrative process in 
higher institutions, 

'39 Students should have oppor- 
lupity to participate in the 
-administrative -process in 
fto^gher institutions. 



SD 



L12.38 



1^.8155.7:1^.8 



T|2.5^ 6. 6153. 6 



Li3.11 8.2 



t:2.9^; 4.3 

Access and Admissions in Higher Education j 
16 It is doubtful if any additional 



^^year colleges and universities L 
W4^11 be needed in Colorado over 
the next decade, (,01) T 

M Graduate programs should 
pr^pUably be concentrated in the 
state universities rather than L Z.'yk 

spread v/idely among the 4-year 
colleges and universities, T:2,54 

42 Only academically well pre- ! 
pared students should be admitted L 
to Golorado 4-year colleges and 
universities, T 



43 if demands for higher education i 



continue to increase over the next 
few years, community colleges 
should play a major role in meet- 
ing expansion demands, 

44 "Open-door" admissions should 
prevail ir community colleges so 
that students who are less well 
prepared academically may have a 
chance to pursue an higher 
education. 
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As revealed in Table VI, legislators and trustees Agreed 
definitely that higher institutions should help each student to 
develop. his potential for productive v.-ork and to achieve 
optimal self-identity and self-fulfillment. The level of 
agreement noted was among the highest given on any of the 
50 issues. 

Both groups were also in definite Agreement that higher 
education should teach youth to be sensitive to the need for 
change, to be constructively critical, to question and to seek 
higher values and better v;ays of living and doing things. 

Both groups v/ere Uncertain (the trustees being close to 
Disagreement with the idea) whether higher education should 
teach youth to accept things as they are and to fit into 
.existing patterns ..f living in a positive and constructive 
manner. 
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TABL^ VI 



li;gislator and trustee RiIsfowsss to issues 0:\' 

COrTENSATORY EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND O^i STUDENt' OUTCOlv^S 



ID 



Issues 



, fi/S Percentages of Responses 



Compe nsa±-orv Educational Opportunity i 

! 

45 Some funds, either or both 
federal and state, should be allo- 
cated specifically for the support 
of. higher education opportunities 
for economically needy students. 



^6 Some funds, either or both 
federal and state, should be allo- 
cated specifically for the support 
of higher education opportunities 
for educationally disadvantaged 
students. 

^1-7 Economically and/or education- 
ally disadvantaged minority group 
students should receive special 
compensatory educational oppor- 
tunity and assistance in higher 
education. 

Student Outcomes 

^8 Higher institutions should help 
each student to develop his poten- 
tial for productive work and to 
achieve optimal self-identity and 
self -fulfillment. 

^9 Higher education should teach 
youth to accept things as they are 
and to fit into existing patterns 
of living in a positive and con- 
structive manner. 

50 Higher education should teach 
youth to be sensitive to the need 
for change, to be constructively 
critical, to question, and to seek 
higher values and better ways of 
living and doing things. 
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54.1 
57.1 



3.3 
2.9 
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15.9 



0 

5.7 

23.0 
35.7 
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1.4 



8.2 
2.9 



0 
0 

14.8 
21.4 
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SECTION III. RESPONSE VARIATI0:JS IN REUTION TO PERSONAL DATA 



Overall responses were presented in 'Section II of this 
report. The basic measure employed was that of the riean (average) 
score for each issue, although distributions of responses were 
provided in the various tables. This section focuses attention 
on responses in relation to personal data reported bv individual 
respondents, including both legislators and trustees. 

The purpose of the analysis reported here was to determine 
if the responses within each respondent group v/ere related 
significantly to any one of the personal variables. This analysis 
was based upon study of the distributions of responses, an- 
approach which seems to be somewhat more conservative than com- 
paring I^eans in determining statistically significant differences. 
Only those differences which were significant at the .05 or 
^flj?^.^®'^®^ °^ confidence, as explained earlier, were considered 
sufficiently dependable for reporting purposes, as a general rule. 
The comparisons noted here do not alter the overall group 
responses reported issue by issue in Section II, but they may 
add a dimension of meaning. 



General O bservations About the Personal Variabl 



es 



\'!ith respect to no single .personal variable was there any 
pattern of interaction thaf was well established across both 
major groups of respondents; ^ It appears that personal variables 
\vhich interact m one group to produce significant differences 
in response do not necessarily interact in the same manner in 
the other group. Said in another way, there is little or no 
evidence m this study to support broad generalizations about 
aemocrats, republicans, men, women, older persons, younger 
persons and the like, although such factors nay interact with 
the responses in a given group. 

Among other things, the analysis reveals the difficulty of 
predicting how people, as classified on various bases, may feel 
on issues m higher education. It also indicates the problem of 
anticipating their priorities in terms of what they perceive as 
personal obligations, responsibilities and roles. Conflict 
among such things is common among people in all walks of life, 
and how one may feel as an individual is not necessarily the 
way m which he will act in a group situation wherein he is 
subject to the influence of others and for which group action 
he feels a definite responsibility. 

Variations in tlie Responses of Legislators 

Although the questionnaire called for much personal data, 
the number of participants and the nature of responses made it 
feasible to consider only nine variables as reported by 
legislators. Some participants did not respond to every variable. 

Variations in Response by Legislative riembershrp. No 
statistically significant differences in response distribution 
were noted among the 50 issues as involves membership in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate. 
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Variations in Response Political Affiliation . Only 52 
of the sixty-one legislators indicated their political affili- 
ation as follows J 



Democrats registered significantly higher Agreement than did 
Republicans with each of the following issues: 

Economic conditions now generally require heavier work 
loads of the faculty of higher institutions than in 
the past. 



Economically and/or educationally disadvantaged minority 
group students should receive special compensatorv 
educational opportunity and assistance in higher education. 

Faculty members-^should -have, opportunity to ■J)articipate 
in the administrative process in higher institutions. 

Kore interstate and regional cooperation in higher 
education is needed to foster educational effectiveness 
and operational, efficiency. 

More time and energy should be devoted to focusing 
higher education directly on problems and challenges 
which face society in living here and now. 



Republicans were in significantly higher Aereement than 
were Democrats with the followingi 

There is probably no feasible way in which Colorado can 
afford continued substantial annual increases in the 
support of higher education over the next few years. 

Some clearly understandable measures of faculty perfor- 
mance and productivity should be established on a 
statewide basis in higher education. 

Both Democrats and Republicans were generally in Disagreement 
with the Idea that faculty tenure is essential to optimal 
faculty performance, the Republicans being significantly 
stronger in their Disagreement. 

yariations in Response by Residency of Constituents . Fifty- 
three legislators indicated that the constituents which thev 
represented lived largely in» 



Democrat 



21 



Republican 



31 



Large city or metropolitan area 
Smaller city (5,000-30,000) 
Villages and/or rural areas 



30 
14 

9 



Representatives of each of these three groups Disagreed 
generally with the provision of broadly based federal grants 
directly to higher institutions, but representatives of 
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constituents in smaller cities were significantly stronger in 
their Disagreement. A substantial majority of representatives ' 
of large city or metropolitan constituents believed acadpmic 
freedom to be essential; only half of the representatives of 
smaller city residents shared this belief, and more than one- 
third were Uncertain. Only one-third of the legislators repre- 
senting the villages and rural areas supported academic freedom, 
and 4iJ. per cent Disagreed with the idea. 

-'/hile the majority of the representatives of villases and 
rural areas Agreed that Colorado higher institutions generally 

accountability, the majority representing 
large cities or metropolitan areas Disagreed. The maioritv 
representing smaller cities was Uncertain about such accounta- 
bility. Whereas a large majority of the representatives of lar^e 
cities or metropolitan areas and of smaller cities Agreed that 
higher institutions should avoid politicalization, le'ss than half 
or the representatives of villages and rural areas shared this 
Agreement, Less than 80 per cent of the representatives of 
smaller cities were in Agreement that higher education in 
Colorado has, had a positive effect on the economy of the state, 
Whereas all- of the representatives of the other areas shared 
such Agreement. 

. Variations in ResTJonse b^r Sex. Pifty-four legislators 
indicated their sex as follov/s: 

Female 4 r^ale 50 

The small number of females resulted in the collapsing of the 
data into one group of men and women. Examination of the un- 
collapsed data revealed no statistically siscnificant differences 
in responses, however the data for trustees 'revealed some such ' 
uiii erences . 

Variations in Response by Location of Fublin Highgr^ 
institutions . In answer to the question, "Is there a public 
J^f^^'^^i^s^i^u^ion m the district which you represent?" — 
iiiwy-three legislators responded as follows s 

Yes 39 No 14 

u A. substantial majority of the legislators from districts 
not having a pu.blic higher institution were in Agreement with 
the statement that the CCHTS should play a stronger role in the 
governance of higher institutions, whereas less than one-third 
v;Lo fi legislators Agreed with such a role and the remainder 

were Uncertain or Disagreed with the idea. 

f ^!?°^^ without a public higher institution 
''i''^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ special compensatory educational 

opportunity and assistance should be provided for economically 
and/or educationally disadvantaged minority students and, while 
some reported Uncertainty, none Disagreed with the idea. Those 
legislators having a public higher institution in their district 
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were in somewhat less A{?reement with the idea of a special com- 
pensatory provision, and one-third of them Disagreed with it. 

Variations in Response by Location of P rivate Higher 
Institutions. Sixteen legislators .indicated the presence of a 
private higher institution in their district and 36 indicated no 
such institution. The majority of the I6 Agreed that federal 
support of higher education should be provided directly to 
qualified individuals for use at higher institutions of their 
choice. Only one-sixth of the other legislators Agreed with this 
federal allocation plan, and the majoritv was in Disagreement 
with it. ■ 

Variations in Response b^ Aee. Fiftv-three legislators 
indicated their age to the nearest birthday as follows: 

21-15 years 1 36-i»-0 years 3 

26-30 years 3 klrli5 years I6 

31-35 years 5 ij.6 and older 25 

Affain, small numbers posed. a problem, so the six age groups were 
collapsed into three groups as follows: 

21-i^O = 12 . = 16 k6 and older = 25 

At~reast half of the legislators in each age group were in 
Disagreement with the statement— It is doubtful if any addi- 
tional if-year colleges and universities will be needed in 
Colorado over the next decade. But half of those in the age 
group M-i)'5 Agreed with this doubt, as did about one-third of 
the i^-S and older group. Younger legislators (21-i»-0 years) were 
unanimously in Agreement that faculty members should have oppor- 
tunity to participate in the administrative process in higher 
education. In this same age group and in the older group 
(46 and older) a sizeable percentage Asreed to student partici- 
pation in this administrative process. ' 

Although the -Agreement among legislators that higher 
education has had a positive effect on the economy of the state 
wa^-'well established, it was relatively stronger with the 
younger group and lowest for the older group. The percentage of 
respondents in Agreement that clearly understandable measures 
of faculty performance and productivity should be established on 
a statewide basis ranged from 50 per cent in the younger group 
upward to 92 per cent in the older age group. 

Variations Tn Response by Highest Level of Formal Education 
Complete^. Fifty-three legislators indicated the highest level 
of formal education completed as follov/sj 



Elementary school 0 
High school 8 
College (1 or 2 years) 17 



4-year college or university 12 
graduate degrees (1 or more) I6 



The majority of those with graduate degrees were in Agreement with 
the statement that economic conditions now generally require 
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heavier faculty work loads than in the past. ?ifty per cent Af 
those completing a 4-year collegiate program and almost 64 per 
cent of those completing 1-2 years of college Disagreed with the 
statement, fluch Uncertainty existed among high school graduates 
on this issue. 

r-'iore than 40 per cent of those with graduate degrees 
Agreed that salaries for faculty members in Colorado higher 
institutions are generally too low, whereas at least 5o\er cent 
of each other ^roup Disagreed, and considerable Uncertainty was 
expressed among the several groups. In each of the three groups 
having completed some college work, a majority Agreed- that 
laculty members generally exhibit responsible behavior in the 
exercise of academic freedom, this majority increasing v/ith the 
level of formal education completed. 

. Variations in Response b^r Annaul Income . ?ifty-two 
legislators indicated their annual incomes, exclusive of 
legislative salaries, as follows j 



Less than l>5fOOO 0 
|5.000 - $9,999 11 
$10,000 - j>l4,999 12 



1515,000 - "519,999 12 
t20,000 - 524,999 6 
•$25,000 or higher 11 



The frequently voiced assumption that income has quite an 
influence on posture toward higher education was not supported 
Dy this study. In only two related cases were the distributions 
of response significantly different. Legislators with lower 
incomes Agreed more strongly than those with higher incomes that 
faculty and students should have opportunity to participate in 
tne institutional administrative process, which condition may 
relate to age as well as income. 

Variations in the. Responses of Trustees 

Analysis of the responses of trustees was accomplished in 
the same manner as that utilized with legislators. The same 

r'^Y^^^^'^^ earlier apply to the trustees as well 

as to the legislators. 

Variations in Response b^r Type of Board Membership . Of the 
seventy respondents, only 6? indicated the type of board or • 
conwi^sion of which they were a member. However, each of the 

S -^^^^^^^^^P^ ^^^^ represented, percentages ranging from 

auoU'. 60 to 100 per cent: 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education (CClIe) 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 

Education (SBCCOE) 
University Trustees (CU, CSU and rines) 
State College Board 
Local Community College B^^irds 

V/ith only a few issues did the nature of membership seem to 
interact with the responses to produce statistically si^ificant 
differences. These differences were understandable in 'hat the 
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positions taken generally supported the institutions or roles- 
v;ith v/hich the respondents v;ere more closely associated and for 
which they probably felt a primarv responsibility. 

P%mbers of the SBCCOl and local community college trustees 
v;ere stronger in A;2:reement than other respondents that community 
colleges should play a major role in meeting higher education 
expansion demands. These same community college representatives 
Disagreed more strongly than others with the notion that a larger 
share of higher educational costs be placed on students and/or 
their parents. Fembers of the CC'-TS and trustees of the several 
universities v;ere more in Agreement with tuition and fee increases 

Members of the SBCCOB were in less Agreement than other 
groups that higher education in Colorado has had a positive 
effect on the state's economy. University and 4-year college 
trustees believed more strongly than others that research by 
faculty members has had a positive influence on the economy of 
the state and that proportionately more research should be done* - 
by university faculty than by faculty in other institutions. 

Mot statistically significant as defined for this study, 
but related to differences reported here, university and 4-year 
college trustees were in higher Agreement than other trustees 
with the idea of special federal responsibility for graduate 
education. These two groups were joined by community college 
trustees in favoring broadly based federal grants directly to 
higher institutions. The importance of academic freedom to 
higher education was Agreed to by a majority of all groups 
except the S3CC0". 

Variations in Response by Fslitical Affiliation . Sixty- 
five trustees indicated their political affiliation as follows t 

•Democrat 20 Republicsn 44 Other 1 

Republican trustees v/ere in somewhat higher Agreement than 
Democratic trustees with the statement that it is doubtful if 
any additional 4-year colleges and universities will be needed 
in Colorado over the next decade. Some respondents of each 
major political affiliation were in Disagreement with the 
statement. 

Democratic trustees were in higher Agreement than were 
Republicans on three issues: 

There is unnecessary duplication in educational 
offerings among some higher institutions in Colorado. 

The behavior of most students in Colorado higher 
institutions is responsible and commendable. 

Higher education in Colorado has had a positive effect 
on the economy of the state. 
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-/ariation in Response bv Sex. Fifty-eiffht males and nine 
remales identified their sex among the trustees. In spite of 
the small number of women in the total group, some significant 
differences in response merit mention. One wonders what effect 
the iDresence of more women trustees mieht have on the posture of 
these groups. 

Females Disagreed more strongly than males with the idea 
that student behavior rules and their enforcement are too permis- 
sive .and too lax, and they Agreed more strongly than males that 
students should have opportunity to participate in the insti- 
tutional administrative process. Although there was considerable 
variation in the responses of women about teaching youth to fit 

f^^^l^i^^^ patterns of living, the majority Disagreed strongly 
v-ith the Idea, -lomen were more Uncertain than males whether 
teaching loads are too light, more males believing that they are. 

. V.|riations in Resiaonse hi M©. As was the cc.se with the 
legislators, very small numbers in the lower age groups made the 
collapsing of data necessary, which action yielded the following 
age group distributions t ^ 

21'liO years - lH- ■ years = I3 and older = 

Substantial percentages of each age sroup Disagreed with the 
granting of federal support to some central state agency for 
redistribution to higher- institutions, such percentages increa- 
sing from the younger group through the older, the two older 
groups registering little Uncertainty on the issue. Members of 
the age group i)-6 and older were in much higher Agreement than 
those in the other two age groups that economic efficiency in 
operation is of primary importance in higher education. 

Agreement that higher institution faculty r.;embers exhibit 
responsible behavior in the exercise of academic freedom 
•increased progressively from the younger group through the older, 
btrong majorities of each age group favored merit performance 
as the inajor basis for salary increases and promotion, and 
although there was some Uncertainty expressed, there was almost 
no opposition to the idea, ^embers of the aee group k6 and cider 
were especially favorable toward merit rating. Age groups 
and ii-e and older were in much higher Agreement than the inter- 
mediate age group that higher institution boards of trustees 
should play a stronger role than they now do in the governance 
of these institutions. 

yariations in. Response bv Highest Level of Formal l^dncat.inn 

Completed. :>ixty-eight trustees indicated their schooling' in 

terms of the highest level of formal education completed: 

Elementary school 2 i^-year college or university 15 

High school 7 Graduate degrees (lor more) 36 

College (1-2 years) 8 



A majority of those completing elementary and high school 
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+L ^rrrS^t^^^^^^®^ °^ education v;ere in Agreement that 

tne CC}-!^ should play a stronger role in the governance of 
higher institutions, v;hereas significant majorities of the other 
groups of trustees Disagreed with this idea. Trustees having one 
or more graduate degrees and those coraijletinc a ii-year collele 
or university program were in much higher Ae;?eement than others 
that graduate programs should probably be concentrated in the 
liS unive^silies!^ spread widely among i;-year college! 

Variations in Response b^ Annual Income . Sixty-five 
trustees indicated their annual income as follows: 



Less than N5,000 2 
•J5t000 - $9,999 0 
^10,000 - $14,999 13 



J;i5,000 - $19,999 13 
•520,000 - ■^2';, 999 7 
?25,000 or higher 30 



Annual income seemed to have little significant influence on 
responses to the issues. In only one case was there a statis- 
tically significant difference, and this seemed to have no 
real meaning. 

i^iore Detailed Analvsis Not Feasible 

Some thought was given to a more detailed statistical 
analysis, but the small numbers of persons involved in complex 
multiple groupings were very likely to make such study of ' 
little or no real value. The results of the fairly simple 
analysis presented here serve to stimulate speculation about 
different variables, but are wisely interpreted with care. 
It IS quite possible that combinations of variables may have 
contributed to differences of responses apparently involving 
only a single variable as studied in this project. 



S3CTI0fj IV. PERSONAL 03S-iRVATI0i^:S Of" H^v?. RESPON'D'^NTS 



One part of the questionnaire included three open-end 
questions inviting free responses from the participants: 

v/hat three aspects of higher education v/ould you like 
most to have explained fully? 

'■/hat three improvements in higher education do you 
believe to be most essential?' 

'.Vhat other comments or observations v/ould you like to 
make about higher education in Colorado? 

Analysis of ths statements and questions revealed a considerable 
overlapping across these three items. Consequently, it seemed 
better to deal v/ith all comments and questions collectively, 
classifying them into major areas as has been done with the 
basic issues of the study. 

Thirty-five legislators and kl trustees wrote in response 
to one or more of th.e three questions. The breadth and depth of 
v/hat they had to say was encouragin,?, although one miirht not 
agree with the comments. It is apparent that these men and women 
have given much thought to higher education, that they are askin/; 
important questions and that they Hould lilce useful answers. 
Here lies a major challenge to Colorado higher institutions. 

Accountability 

Accountability, broadly defined to include educational 
effectiveness and operational efficiency, v.-as the subject of 
much attention by respondents. Their comments and questions 
reflected a wide range of concern covering such areas as the 
following: 

Greater coordination between higher institutions 

Clearly defined educational goals 

Improved curriculum and instruction 

Greater emphasis on teaching 

Improved student-faculty relationships 

Emphasis on vocational-technical education 

Better use of available resources 

Discipline on campus 

Educational benefits and costs 

A few selected coir.-nents made by respondents illustrate 
more specifically their interests. One legislator observed: 

I feel that a real hard look has to be taken at 
Colorado's overall higher education direction and 
this has to be done immediately. A definite direction 
is not now available. I single no one out for this 
lack of direction. Higher Sd. - the Legislature and 
the People of the state all share some blame here. 
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In v/ritin(; of improvements needed, another legislator offered 
the following list: 

Less duplication 

Flexibility and cooperation among institutions 
to use available resources and expertise 

Less competition among institutions to get available 
money and more desire to promote excellence 

A third legislator suggested t 

^''e must consider the trend to Vo-i;d. It must be 
made available in more areas of Colorado. 

In speaking? of a value problem which has faced higher education 
from the beginning, another legislator said:. 

The general public is upset vith what happens to the 
general philosophy and attitudes of their young people 
v;hile attending college, r oral decline and drug 
orientation and iderttif ication with "extreme" 
movements concern us. 

Trustees expressed many ideas about accountability. One 
spoke very specifically about needed improvements., recommending 
the foil owing I 

The establishment of the following conditions within 
each institution so that it may become accountable 
for student learningi 

1. Objectives specified in terms of outcomes- 
student behavior. 

2. A system of measurement is established that will 
tell Vw'hether or not students are meeting the 
objectives and if not, where the specific 
problem lies. 

3* A system exists that can deliver to you on a 
continuing basis a learning characteristics 
profile on each student. 

4. There is a cost accounting system and a resource 
distribution system that relate cc^ts and 
resources to the outcomes that the system is 
producing. 

5. There is a procedure established for making 
modifications in the system based upon the 
data concerning attainment or non-attainment 
of outcomes. 

Another trustee said: 

I'm really ti:red of the administrators' constant 
complaints about under-funding rather than seeing 
that they accomplish as much as possible with the 
available funds. 



A third trustee observed j 



Higher education in Colorado does not really serve 
all who could benefit from it» many poor people have 
no chance to attend any type of college. 

All is not grim v/ith higher institutions and their 

4^!^* example, one legislator who made a number 

01 other statements concerning accountability and different 
t-oncerns concluded his remarks: "i^erent 

y I personally believe the "products" of higher education 

in Colorado speak and represent our institutions 
quite v/ell. 

Educational Costs and Finar '^lng 

Closely related, if nov an integral part of the clobal 

SerfSf ^oncern^^'"''''? educationarcos?s and fiSlnliSg also 

concern to many legislators and trustees. The following 
topical areas summarize the extent of their personal expressiSf, 

Funding for capital construction 
Costs to students 

New ways of funding higher education 

? ^^'^ P®^so'?s •''ere concerned about the financing of needed 
capital construction. One trustee suggested thax the\?ate needs t 

Some form of buildii. , authority to assure logical, 
economical, timely construction of physical facilities. 

Another commented as follows on construction: 

This state needs to provide for bonding to build 
needed facilities now rather than pay as you so 
.1^°?/^^''^*^ millions of dollars in rent which 
Should be spent for more and better education. 

Included among suggestions for improvement were the following 
statements made by t\-/o other trustees: "Axowmg 

?ind better solutions to the problem of financing 
ever increasing operating and construction costs? 

Attainment of better financial management, greater 
efficiency in operation. 

Costs to students a^W parents surfaced diffe^inr Dolnts 
rLVJ^T..,^^^ selective iropact of high personai costf i^weU 
recognized, particularly as it serves to discourage students of 
low socio-economic status, even if they have hiS^^Ibilitv? 
At the same time, the personal financial benefits of a college 

s^hTUTn nr^^'+^^'^lf ^5" ^I^^^^^^" '^^ether the individual 
who IS to profit should not make a greater personal investment 
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in his ovm higher education, 

Amon^ the improvements suggested for higher education, 
one legislator recommended: 

Free tuition for Colorado residents 
?ree textbooks 

On the same issue of costs, one trustee advised: 

Recover a portion of the public inve5=?tment in higher 
education through student assumptior of the obligation, 
payable within a reasonable number of years follow- 
ing graduation. 

Another trustee suggested the following as an improvement: 

Innovative financine:, including much greater use 
of student loans (learn now, my later) as a 
greater percentage of total cost and less direct 
government funding of the instructional budget. 

Viewing the problem of costs from another ane:le, a trustee 
n:jiDTnmented : 

The very rich and the very poor appear to have 
availability of educational opportunities. There 
should be some type of tax relief for the middle 
income families who are paying the majority of 
the bills today. 

Related to educational costs and services, one le^!;islator 
recommended: 

The elimination of duplicatinec curriculum and 
extension services. 

A trustee advised: 

A long range funding plan for building programs needs 

to be developed, 
i/e must eliminate duplication of expensive programs. 
''ICH^ programs or similar reciprocal programs between 

states could not only e" linate expensive duplication 

of programs, but duplir ion of facilities and 

even institutions as v/tii. 



11. For some challenging statistics on ability, socio-economic 
status and educational achievement, see: Robert H. Berls, 
"Higher Education Opportunity and Achievement in the 
United otates," The. Sconomics and Financing of H igher 
Education in the United ^tat^s, Washington, D. C: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, I969, pp. ikS^ZQl-^. 



In concludins; l series of sueirestions , another trustee observed: 

Our biffe;est concern is how to ^e't people committed 
to the kind of support education must have to ^rov/ 
and the courasje to make chans^es in institutions to 
meet needs. 

Faculty Rewards and '.forking Conditions 

In addition to curriculum, instruction and student-faculty 
relationships which were mentioned earlier, le^^islator and 
trustee concern for matters of faculty reward and working con- 
ditions also included academic freedom, tenure, work loads and 
salaries. The primary importance of teaching was clearly evi- 
dent in earlier responses to stated issues, which position was 
further supported by a variety of free responses. "One trustee 
suggested: 

'■/e should have more dedication toward the classroom 
on the part of faculty. 

The same person called for the elimination of tenure, while 
another trustee proposed: 

Teachers should extend their talents tc always teach 
to the best of their ability and not re- on past 
performance. Tenure has been f^ood in tnat it keeps 
politics out of colleges, but there is no way to f^et 
rid of the lazy teacher. This is the ^^reatest 
improvement needed. 

A third trustee spoke of teaching and research in recommending: 

1. Better teaching techniques. Do away with lectures. 
Use qualified teachers—use fewer graduate students 

to teach. 

2. Less research done by professors. less importance 
given to "publishing." Kore emphasis on teaching 
students, '[ire research team for research. 

^ Legislators shared many ideas voiced by trustees. One • 
legislator recommended: 

1. Emphasis should be placed on the importance of 
having the teacher (professor) in contact with the 
student— this is the thing that the student is paying 
for and should receive. 

2. Upon accepting a student, the institution has 
accepted a responsibility to see that the student 
•receives -all the help necessary to pass the courses 
attempted— there should be no courses designed to 
flunk the student out of school. 

Another legislator included the following among his recommendations i 



Kore inservice training for faculty members in 
new teaching techniques'. 
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Salarv increases were called for by several respondents, 
and the idea of merit pay also "/as sugfjested. Heavier faculty 
loads were proposed by some. One lesis'lator offered the 
following recommended improvements in higher education: 

1. Improve student-faculty relationships. 

2. Keep the faculty instructing and on campus — 
available to students. 

3. Some greater work loads. 

Another legislator proposed greater work loaas for all faculty 
members, while a third raised the question: 

Evaluation of performance, i. e. , how good an 
educational job do they do? 

The scope of concern was broadened by another legislator who 
asked for a full explanation of: 

"■ork loads of professors and pay received from 
foundations, research and outside work. 

Comments bv several trustees pointed to academic freedom and 
tenure as follows: 

Is academic freedom entirely dependent ut)on tenure? 
Tenure is hurting higher education. 

Elimination of tenure— because it perpetuates mediocrity. 
Is tenure being properly used? 

Governance . Coordination and Control 

In t»"' hroad area of administration and governance, strong 
feelings imported by some respondents suggest the importance of 
clarification on issues and the need to develop a cooperative 
working basis founded upon a clear understanding of all that is 
involved. .Yany statements were made; those presented here are 
representative of critical and divergent postures, most of which 
v/ere written by trustees. 

One trustee expressed his concern as follows: 

Don't knov/ how to reverse or correct the trend, but 
the increasingly potent role played by staffs 
serving the Legislature, the Governor and the CCHE 
infringe on governance and administration in an 
alarming way. These staff members are sincere, 
but the soundness of their judgment is conditioned 
by their biases, their limitations in obtaining 
all relevant facts, their susceptibility to selec- 
tive personal contact, their specific prior 
background, etc. 



In suggesting the need to streamline state control, one 
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trustee commented: 

There seems to be a confused situation because of 
too manv boards — local i Ccmmission on Higher ^ducaxioni 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education, HHH\ plus the leecislature , the e;overnor 
and any other political ^roup which often gets 
• involved in some function of the institution. 

A call for local autonomy v;as voiced by another trustee: 

There is entirely too much bureaucracy in highei^ 
education in this state. Boards at the local level 
have little or no authority on their own. Local 
needs can*t be met by placing detailed authority 
in the hands of the Joint Budget Committee. 

In suggesting a scheme of governance at the state level, 
another trustee observed: 

There are too many boards of control. There are too 
many paid executives doing the same or overlapping work. 

Another trustee stated: 

The CCHE is an unnecessary and burdensome agency which 
does more harm than good and should be eliminated. 

One legislator recommended that we have: 

Governance of all institutions by one board of regents. 

Criticism was not confined to onlv one or two agencies associ- 
ated with higher education. Said one trustee: 

Higher education suffers from all the games that are 
played by the Governor, Legislature, Joint Budget 
Committee, Commission on Higher Education and our Board. 

A different position was reflected by a trustee who said: 

It is high time the Commission on Higher Education be 
f?iven some real authority to plan and execute short 
and long range plans based on present and future need^:j 
of higher education in Colorado. 

Concerning other agencies, the same respondent stated: 

It is also hi^h time for the Joint Budget Committee 
and the Legislatux-e to recognize that they are not 
experts in the field of higher education. 

v/hile one legislator suggested that the CC-iE has to face facts, 
not politics, another advocated governance by local boards 
under a strong CCHE. 
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A trustee raised the questiont 

vhy the CCH^ seems to be a champion of the J3C rather 
than a stronger proponent for higher education? 

In somewhat softer tones, tv.-o trustees spoke to conditions which 
underlie some of the stronger statements made by other respondent 
OrP of these two trustees saidt 

The role of the Commission on Higher Education should 
be clarified. In many respects its functions appear 
to overlap and unnecessarily duplicate the State' 
Board's jurisdiction. 

The other trustee called for a full explanation of: 

The role of the various governmental groups in the 
budget process, i, e., llxecutive Budget Office, 
Joint Budget Committee, CCHE, college or university 
governing board. 

A basic approach to the resolution of misunderstanding, of 
confusion as to roles and of problems of authority and control 
was offered by one trustee as a recommendation: 

Dialogue, involving all those in any v;ay associated 
with or responsible for higher education in Colorado, 
openly and freely engaged in for better understanding. 

Access, Admissions and Institutional Articulation 

There appears to be a growing recognition that access to 
higher education, admissions policies and articulation among 
institutions are closely related. And this articulation is 
extended to include secondary schools.- One trustee stated the 
broad relationship in the form of a question: 

Ho'.v are all institutions of higher education v/orkine: 
together for the benefit of the student? Kow can 
this be improved? 

Such cooperation v;as the concern of many respondents, one 
legislator callinff for better communication between all 
institutions of higher learning and another recommending 
system-wide excellence: 

}'e should plan for the best individual program in each 
institution of higher education, rather than planned 
mediocrity or the neighborhood supermarket theory 
of education. 

A somewhat different idea was voiced by one legislator: 

I think higher education has gone overboard in trying 
to be everything for everybody. A studsnt should gain 
experience in the outside world. 
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Trustees voiced similar ideas about this large area of 
concern, one proposing that: 

There should be a much closer and more extensive 
articulation between the public schools and 
higher education in the state. 

One legislator asked for an explanation of the opportunities 
available for students other than the academically qualified to 
pursue courses, and he called for open-door admissions with 
appropriate institutional accomodations. Another legislator 
suggested a soinev/hat divergent viewpoint: 

Admit only students that can make the grade. Keep only 
students that are interested in getting an education. 

One legislator advised that v/e should eliminate the open-door 
at k-year colleges. A trustee called for? 

Definition of institutional responsibility between 
community colleges, i^-year colleges and comprehensive 
universities. 

Another trustee suggested that: 

Higher institutions should be more attuned to the needs 
of the communities which they serve and should be more 
career oriented. Courses should be shortened by at 
least ^0^, "and- education should .continue at intervals 
throughout life. 

Two other trustees spoke to coordination, planning and 
support as these conditions bear on educational opportunity: 

A 'master plan' for continued development of nev/er 
institutions of higher education should be developed 
before new schools are opened. At this time it appears 
that we have(>enough" schools, but that maximvm effici- 
ency in utilizing these schools is not beins: met. The 
developing and following of a master plan could help 
to obtain maximum efficiency. 

Higher education must be made available to all who 
seek it in a way that v/ill help each to reach his 
potential. V/e must all recognize the importance 
of education. 

Community College Education 

The increasing significance of the community college was 
reflected in earlier responses of legislators and trustees. 
Their personal comments strengthen this posture. One legislator 
stated: 



I believe we must continue major emphasis on community 
college expansion. 



Another leeislator called for more ccmmunitv colleges and more 
vocational education. Trustees, particularly those associated 
With community collese^ supported the same ideas, one of them 
observing: 

V/ith the new community colleges we are more adequately 
meetine; the needs of the ftducable populace. Strong 
vocational support should be continued. 

Another trustee offered the followin?? suggestions for 
improving higher educations 

Put more stress on the high school seniors to attend 
2-year colleges. Stop spending more money on the 
universities in enlarging their campuses with new 
buildings. They are too large now.' -lave more 
students pursue vocational type education. 

ConcerninfT institutional relationships and planning, one trustee 
suggested: 

The community colleges should increase their role in 
vocational programs while ^-year institutions should 
de-emphasize vocational programs and work on under- 
graduate and graduate programs. The "spreading out" • 
of U-'Year institutions into vocational programs in 
the smaller communities and on campus incre'ases the 
financial burden on the • community colleges in trying 
to compete 'vith the larger schools for PT3 monies. 

Another v;rote : 

Encourage state universities to concentrate on the 
education of upper classmen and graduate students 
as the community and junior colleges meet the needs 
for the first two year"? of instruction. 

And a legislator, in speaking generally to higher institutions, 
advocated that: 

. . . the institutions of higher education become a 
real part of the communities in which they exist. . . 

Other Comments b^ Legislators and Trustees 

Of the many added comments, some impinged on areas already 
mentioned, while others illustrate further the breadth of res- ' 
pondent expression. Legislators stated the following ideas and 
questions : 

r.'ore intramural activities rather than professional 
athletes. 

Better explanation of research and/or government 
contracts in relation to main purpose of institution. 
Categorize costs by department or discipline. 
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Full disclosure of bud/;et, especially by lare;e 
universities. 

'/hy do administrators fight program bud?:eting? 
•■■hy do the schools refuse l9«rislative intent in the 
budgeting process, thereby alienating members of 
the general Assembly? 
• ore minority students. 

Trustees also made a number of comments and raised some 
questions as follows i 

'■hv is it that scholastic scholarships to hish school 
students. are not granted anymore but' a good football 
player can get a scholarship? 

I detect in faculty people a tendency to place them- 
selves above "lay" people, to expect special bonuses 
like sabbaticals, plenty of time to "think," etc., 
that the most vigorous institutions in this country — 
industry, medicine,- etc, — get along without. The 
whole shebang could probably double its actual work 
load and approach the production levels others 
support all the time. 

Adequate and compulsory remedial programs in the 
freshman year for all deficient students. 
I'.'ore participation of minority individuals (including 
women) and professional people in the community, 
in responsible faculty and administrative roles — 
off or on campus. 

Better communication between faculties and people, 
''hy does the legislature require a school to give 
back to the state all tuition collected after the 
enrollment reaches the number of students 
authorized in their budget? 



S^^CTION V. REUTSD OBSSRMTION'S 



, TJ? synapsis presented prior to Section I provides a brief 

explanation of the study and a short summary of major findings. 
Details are available in Sections I - 17, together with related 
discussion and references for those who may vJish to explore some 
?L J ^OT^ics further. This brief concludine section offers a 
few observations pertinent to the interpretation and use of result 

trustee^%f positions held by legislators and 

c^^^f ^ ? • majority cf issues is significant and is of 

Iil?erencp?°o^^nSf ^^l]:^^^^^^ personnel. There were also some 
nipc^f^I^ • opinion, of course, but the overall central im- 
lav Ji^nr^i Considerable congruence bet^veen two prominent 

J;endonr?nf«T^°^^ ^^^'^^ '"^^^'^^ ^'^^ decisions hav? a tre- 

^helr^oS^ip'nn'-"'' ^i^her education in Colorado. To disregard 
their, posture on important issues is to act unwisely. 

madP tn^r!?'^ this congruence, the broad distribution of responses 
and tSat mJnv'lpSf?'^^'' ^^^^ unanimity of position 

is^uJs SmI ^""^ trustees were uncertain on some 

Juesti;nn^?iL'^if^'''J^^'^'' ^""^ ^ ^^^^^^ completed individual 
ca?eJu??f «nf +P''^ impression that the issues were read 
unoPr^?.^L 5 responses made thoughtfully. The admission of 
encoSSi?^! respondents is a wholesome condition and should be 

finH ra?foli^°'^'^^^° "'^^ ^° ^^^^ legislators and trustees 

una a rational position on educational issues. 

not stu??pr^^n''\!?-^ participants responded as they did were ' 
some o? whth ^^^y factors influenced the responses, 

?ememWp? Jtr? °» Section III. It should be 

abou? r^?, •''f- legislators are called upon to make decisions 
aboat a myriad of societal problems. To be well informed on all 

PouSerbr?hr?°^r^.'^^°"'^'j°"^ ^ Herculean Sik, com- 

?ead??v J ! ^^^^ demands usually exceed the resources 

readily available to meet tUem. Trustees, too, are generallv 
thIi?Vsso^?t-^ responsibilities other than those rf!a?ed tX 
are greSl? ""'^^ ^^^^^"^ education, and their challenges 

the lead fS^onSp^^^^ higher institutions collectively should take 
on mat?pr^ J vf^''^'?^ ''^^^ legislators and trustees together 
?he need ?or 2t?? ^^f^s ^nd general policy. in higher^ducation. 
thtt all connp^^S V'^derstanding is obvious. There is no doubt 
tnat all concerned might serve more effectively and efficiently 
dellneatpd'''^^ agreements can be reached and responsibluties 
rpnp^^? f Such conferences probably should be held when the 
hiShPr pHf^^I^^y ''^^ session. The focus should be upon 
as^frPP^r^^'°'^v.?'' a statewide context, the deliberations being 
as free as possible of inter-institutional competition. 

thp rp^nop'""^''^^ 2^.^^^ P^^"^ ye^^s higher education and 
dSrinl wMnh ^i^^ "^^^^ ^^S^e^^ ^he end of an era 

au^onLv •J^'^^f ^ institutions exercised considerable 

autonomy, individually and collectively. Today there is a 

Admin?st?JJo^f ^r^'fi'"* 2^ goals and values in higher education. 
Administrators, faculty, students, trustees, parents, legislators. 
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State executive officers and the ffeneral public are involved in 
varying deerees. Hov/ and when the conflict will be resolved is 
uncertain; me.in'vhile , the attendant confidence crisis is under- 
mining the foundation cf all education. 

h^i,h.r.'^?^^^!^i^^■^^^^"^.''°"^^^^°" '"^^^ li^el^' persist so long as 
higher institutions feel the necessity of en^-a^ing in defensive 
tactics behind the v/alls of autonomy and so ion^ Js outside 
forces believe it desirable to breach these walls or ?c p?v op'^n 

lolif^nll ^L'^^r'^^^^i^i! financial starvation. Adversary 

resistance offer little promise 

^^^t^^^^^L^^^' ^^^-^ ^iS^- ^<^--t?on and 

nrnr^nJH^ Conferences recommended earlier in this section are 
tJe^corildpn^?^!:?^'?^ of dealing with the current conflict and 
situ2??oi ^h^iS^^i^^^ Complex and multi-dimensional, this 
situation should be faced openly and honestly. The lAtent should 

grievances and'^o fluxions to problems, not merely to a?^ 

fixinr o? h^?i ? learn to live more comfortably v;ith them. The 
maSnS wLL^f ^^^^ important than getting at facts and 

SJr^^^^*' decisions. Research and reason should prevail 
dIveloSed"^nJ:^ -^r!^^?- policies and constructive goals^shoSw be 
wlirSenn^S ^nJ^?nr-'^'^%'F^'-'" ^^'^^^^ education, within which 
- ef fprtive?v\id • diversity may serve to meet, needs .noro 

eiieotively and efficiently than many believe is now the . ca. 

nptin^""'?^^ 'i^'^ understandable reasons, statewide coordi- 

nation in hi-her education across the nation is reducin/^ 

assuned frPpL™"-""^''!* ^"^^^l^y members are learnin/r that their 
+fnn^! / "''^ complete as it once was, nor their 

long^? 4±llf7tL2''^r''^ accountability and professionalism no 
tn increasingly question what is going on 

heaJifr ;h.T^''^"^'°"^.u^^^ ''^^^^^ °^ societal expectation! is 

^4roJaM^p5^rr' ^!?^ 5"^^^° ^PP^^^^ determined to. exercise 
pnsrogatives it loni: has held but has not usually employed. 

r>-easures"of pJi^if^^'''^^"'^-^ '"^^^ ^h^^^' l^^^t temporarily 
dence Lp = ^°ge+'J^er with persuasive evi- 

v^JSi^expLsJon ?hTiC^ '^^^ °^ 0^ 

00^™,,^^+" ' higher education marketplace has changed. 

JonXJ ^'^^^ J^>encies charged with respons?b?li?; 

rrLnify education is not always good, misunderstanding often 
cripples operation and competition for authority and povJer is 
si?uauJ;. ''''''' institutions are sometimes trapped In His 

sinistra tors and faculty members are fearful of the 
demands which accountability makes. ..lodels currently in use nro^ 
rv^J^^r^^^"/^"^'^' these aata do not necessariirse??e^as 
lZr.ll qualitative judgment of either educatioSl 

t^e "!ea^^ rnll""'^-' ^^^"'^ ^° °" figures that make 

Trl economv mfndSd'"'A'^^f attractive, particularly to those who 
J^?l?°"^^ "^^""t ' 1}"^^^ i^ appears that those who are most 
critical of higher education fail to realize that education is a 
peculiar economic commodity which does not fit well the pa?te?n 
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applied to other business enterprises. 
And withm higher institutions there are some ^,ho seem not to 

t'hLVdrsolpUne?'^'"'"'''''-^' ^^^^ P^^^^P^ themselves or to 

as v;pJ\%''f^2-;;^^°\°^.^4 ^^^^^ problems calls for caution 
as well as action. Instant and simple ansv/ers will not suffice 

range concerns should no? bf 
sacrificed to more immediate demands. To act hastily may iveU 
reduce future options so that higher education is basically 

0? lolct at\n^- f i^'^ni-^ appearing to be made more accountable, 
and tM? i equally unvrise. It is hoped that this study 

if 1^ J "^^ serve to motivate all v^'ho are co.-^cerned to 
think deeply, to speak softly and to cooperate vigorcusly that 
-l^i! V 5^!,^°'' Colorado may realize its full'potential for 
the sake of the people to whom it is fundamentally responsible. 



APPEMMX 

COLLEGIATE TRUSTEES QUESTIONNAIRE ON PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



This questionnaire deals with varyinf points of view about public high- 
er education. Respondents xaay honestly and sincerely agree, disagree, or have 
no definite opinion on these viewpoints. For purposes of clarification five 
terms appearing frequently in the questionnaire are defined as follows: 

Higher Education - - the post-secondary school education provided in 
the collegiate Ir^titutions defined below. 

Copanunity Colleges - - 2-year collegiate institutions, some of which 
are in the state system of carucuniey colleges and some of v7hich are not. 

Four*-Year Colleges - - A-year collegiate institutions having primary 
emphasis on undergraduate programs and which may or may not offer some 
graduate programs. 

Universities comprehensive collegiate Institutions including ex- 
tensive educational offerings and related services at both undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels « 

Higher Institutions includes the three types of institutions 

defined immediately above: community colleges, four year colleges, a:\J 
universities. 

Respondents are asked to think in terms of these definitions in registering 
their responses to the questionnaire rather than restricting ttieir thinking to 
any one or several individual institutions. 

SLCTION I 

Please indicate your candid reaction to each sta^^ u;ent below by 

registering your agreement or disagreement as follov;s: (Circle only one letter 
for each statement,, please) 

Circle letter a if you strongily ap.ree 

Circle letter b if you a^ree 

Circle letter c if you are uncertain 

Circle letter d if you disagree 

Circle letter e if you strongly disagree 

The response to Item X immediately belm: illustrates the manner of registering 
your opinion. 

Item X. Higher education is important in the USA. a ^b • e d e 

* The sane t u«sttrnnaire , with e different title paf',r ^nH r?#tr.cwhat 
rflfferert Section II, i:as used with (i^lprsiir L^o^lfslators. 



1* Rules on student behavior and their enforcemnt are abode 
generally too permissive and lax in higher institutions* 

2. Higher institutions should help each student to develop abode 
his potential for productive work and to achieve optimal 
self-identity and self-fulfillnifnt. 

3* Sonre funds » either or both federal and state* should be abode 
allocated specifically for the support of higher education 
opportunities for economically needy students • 

Economic conditions now generally require heavier work abode 
loads of the faculty of higher institutions than in the past. 

5. The Colorado Commission on Higher Education should play abode 
a stronger role than it does now in the governance of higher 
institutions, 

6. Federal support of higher education should be provided abode 
directly to individual higher institutions in broadly based 

grants to be used as these institutions wish. 

7. Salaries for faculty members in Colorado higher institu** a b c d e 
tions are generally too low. 

8. It is doubtful if any additional A-year colleges and uni- a b c d e 
verslties will be needed in Colorado over the next decade. 

9. Federal support of higher education should be granted to a b c d c 
some central state agency, for example » the Governor *8 Office » 

the Legislature 9 or the Colorado Commission on Higher Educa* 
tion, for subsequent redistribution to higher institutions 
on the basis of a state«*wide plan. 

10. There is unnecessary duplication in educational offerings abode 
among some higher institutions in Colorado. 

11. In general, the public is well satisfied with higher abode 
education in Colorado. 

12. Only academically well prepared students should be ad- abode 
mltted to Colorado 4-year colleges and universities. 

13. The behavior of most students in Colorado higher in- abode 
stitutions is responsible and commendable. 

14. Some funds, either or both f^dera] and state, should be a b c d e 
allocated specifically for the support of higher education 
opportunities for educationally disadvantaged students. 

15. Students should have opportunity to participate in the abode 
administrative process in higher institutions. 

16. Higher education in Colorado has had a positive effect abode 
on the economy of the state « 




17. The federal governiuent has u special responslbxlity for a b c d 
financing graduate programs in higher education. 

18. Economically and/or educationally disadvantaged minority abode 
group students shoulJ receive special compensatory educational 
opportunity and assistance in higher education. 

19. Un«.ionn salary schedules should be worked out at the state a b c d c 
level for faculty members in each of the several types of 

higher institutions. 

20. Federal support of higher education should be provided a b c d e 
directly to higher institutions in categorical grants speci- 
fying the. use to be made of the funds allocated. 

21. The State Legislature should play a stronger role than abode 
it now does in the governance of higher education in Colo- 
rado. 

22. Faculty tenure is essential to optimal faculty per- abode 
formance in higher institutions. 

23. There is probably no feasible way in which Colorado abode 
can afford continued substantial annual increases in the 

support of higher education over the next few years. 

2A. Academic freedom is essential if higher education is to abode 
be of optimal value to society. 

25. A larger share of higher education costs should be borne abode 
by resident (as well as non-resident) students and/or their 

parents in the form of higher tuition and fees* 

26. Faculty members should have opportunity to participate abode 
in the administrative process In higher institutions. 

27. Graduate programs should probably be concentrated in the abode 
state universities rather than spread widely among 4-year 

colleges and universities, 

,28. Some clearly understandable measures of faculty perform- abode 
ance and productivity should be* established on a state-wide 
basis in higher institutions. 

29. Faculty members of higher institutions should become abode 
involved in public affairs as private citizens. 

30. Higher education sl^ould teach youth to accept things as abode 
they are and to fit into existing patterns of living in a 

pofBltive and constructive manner. 



31. **Open-door" admissions should prevail in community v 
colleges 80 that students who are less well prepare^' aca- 
demically may have a chance to pursue an higher education. 



abode 
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32. Economic efficiency In opciratlon Is of primary Importance a b 
In higher Institutions. 

33. Federal supnort of higher education should be provided a b 
directly to qualified individual students for their use at 

higher institutions of their choice. 

34. Higher institution faculty members should devote primary a b 
attention to teaching. 

35. Colorado higher institutions generally exhibit satisfact- a b 
cry accountability for the human and monetary resources placed 

at their disposal. 

36. Higher education should teach youth to be sensitive to the a b 
need for change, to be constructively critical, to question, 

and to seek higher values and better v^ays of living and doing 
things. 



37. Higher institution faculty members generally exhibit 
responsible behavior in the exercise of academic freedom. 

38. Higher institutions should have clearly defined object- 
ives and should clearly demonstrate attainment of these 
objectives. 



a b c d e 



a b 



39. There is increasing need in higher education for long a b c d e 
range planning at the state level as well as at the insti- 
tutional level. 

40. University faculty members should devote proportionately a b c d e 
more time to research than faculty members in community 

colleges and 4-year colleges. 

41. The Office of the Governor should play a stronger role a b c d e 
than it now does in the governance of higher institutions. 

42. More Interstate and regional cooperation in higher a b c d e 
education is needed to foster educational effectiveness and 

operational efficiency. 

43. Future faculty salary increases in higher institutions a b c d e 
should be based largely upon cost of living Increases. 

44. If demands for higher education continue to increase a b c d e 
over the next few years, community colleges should play a 

major role in meeting expansion needs. 

45. Higher institutions should avoid taking official in- ' — a b-^c d e 
stltutional positions on political and related issues. 

46. Herit performance indicative of the quantity and a b c d e 
quality of a faculty member's contribution should be the 

major basis for salary increases and promotion. 
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47. More time and energy should be devoted to focusing higher abode 
education directly on problems and challenges which face society 

in living here and now, 

48. Higher institution boards of trustees should play a a b c d e 
stronger role than they now do in the governance of these 

institutions. 

49. Faculty work loads in higher institutions are now gen- a b c *d e 
erally somewhat too light. 

50. Research accomplished by Colorado higher institution a b c d e 
faculty members has had a significant positive effect on the 

economy of the state. 

A. VJhat three aspects of higher education would you like most to have explained 
fully? 



B. What three improvements in higher education do you believe to be most 
essential? 



C. What other comments or observations would you like to make about higher 
education in Colorado? 



